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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


— bids fair to be a very barren session of Congress, unless it 
prove to be a very long one. The cool weather,with its tonic 
effect on the Congressman’s nervous system, is slipping away, and 
leaving few or no results. Only in committee rooms does there 
seem to be anything doing, and not very much there. Even the 
deficiency bills,—the fruit largely of Democratic “economy” at 
the last session,—have not been handled with any promptness, or 
made to cover the matters they ought to include. Thus the Post- 
office has been indebted to the indulgence of a Hartford firm for 
months past for a supply of stamped envelopes. At the last ses- 
sion the matter was overlooked, and if this Connecticut firm had 
not carried the burden, involving itself in a debt of $85,000, there 
would not have been a stamped envelope on sale. The govern- 
ment took the envelopes, sold them, and has the money in its till. 
The Postmaster-General urges that the debt be paid promptly, 
but the House Committee throws the item out, as “it can wait.” 
This is neither business-like nor honest, and it will serve as a new 
warning to everybody never to supply the deficiencies of appro- 
priations, however much the heads of departments may plead. 
The Government is a hard creditor, and a most negligent debtor. 
It is proposed in New York to call a meeting of the presidents 
of the large commercial bodies to spur Congress into greater ac- 
tivity. We doubt if that would be of much use. The root of the 
evil is the attractiveness of Washington society to the average 
Congressman. The time, and above all the energy, which should 
be given to the public business are wasted in social dissipations, in 
which Jeffersonian Simplicity now plays a very small part. 





UNLEss the vote shall be reconsidered, the Senate suddenly 
and summarily disposed of the Extradition Treaty with England. 
On Wednesday, after one more speech against it by Mr. Riddle- 
berger, Mr. Stewart moved that its consideration be postponed to 
December next, and this was adopted by a vote of 23 to 21. 

There are some reasons why it may be very well to delay the 
Treaty,—among them the plausible one that at present we have 
on hand negotiations to which England is a party,—though very 
absurdly,—concerning the fisheries; and pending some satisfactory 
outcome of these, it may be well enough not to make concessions 
to her on other subjects. But the treaty itself is essentially right. 
It extends the scope of extradition by including embezzlers and 
dynamiters. We need both these extensions for our own safety. 
We cannot afford to people the Dominion with runaway bank- 
officers and bribe-taking officials from our side of the line. Neither 
can we afford to maintain Canada as a retreat for Anarchists who 
have recourse to explosives or any other method of assassination 
for the propagation of their ideas. And as we cannot expect Eng- 
land and Canada to give such rascals up to us, unless we do as 
much for them, the reciprocity of the arrangement is a fair one. 
If the treaty is guarded so as to catch only rogues,—and not so 
drawn as to deal with offences purely political,—nobody can rea- 
sonably oppose it. 





Mr. PuAtTT of Connecticut began on Monday and finished on 
Tuesday another in the series of cogent and vigorous speeches 
from the Republican Senators on the economic subject. He espe- 
cially considered the question, Is the President, (as shown in his 
message), a Free Trader? and made the answer abundantly clear 
in the affirmative. With the addresses of Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Frye this will be of real service to the country. 





A NUMBER of the Democrats of the House did themselves 
honor last Monday by helping the Republicans to vote down the 
report of the Committee on Elections in the case of Lowry vs. 





White, for the Twelfth Indiana district. Captain James B. White, 
the sitting member, was elected by a majority of 2,400. The case 
had a two-fold interest. It was a test of the Indiana law, which 
declares that where an ineligible candidate has the largest vote, 
the eligible candidate who comes next to him shall be entitled to 
the office or seat. The House Committee would not go so far as 
to sanction this principle in the case of members of Congress, be- 
cause it would introduce an inequality in the choice of members 
of the House, no other State having such a law. (It is notable that 
the law was not enforced in ascertaining the membership of the 
Legislature which elected Mr. Turpie to the Senate. That body 
contained one or more Democrats who were legally ineligible. 
But in no case were they displaced, and their seats given to Re- 
publicans.) 

As to Captain White’s eligibility, the contest was based on the 
want of documentary evidence of his naturalization. He was 
naturalized at the close of the war, during which he served in the 
army with some credit. But he had lost his papers in the twenty- 
three years which intervened, and the records of the Indiana 
court, which were kept with great irregularity, did not supply the 
deficiency. The Committee refused to accept his oath and that 
of other witnesses to the fact of his naturalization. It reported by 
a strict party majority in favor of declaring the seat vacant and 
ordering a new election. To understand this we must remember 
thatin times past the district elected the contestant, Judge Lowry, 
to Congress, and that he or another Democrat would have at least 
a chance of success in a fresh election. Also that with a Demo- 
crat thus substituted for Captain White there would be a Demo- 
cratic majority of one in the Indiana delegation, and a Democratic 
majority of one delegation in the House in case of a disputed 
presidential election. So the majority of the Committee, in the 
same style in which it set aside Mr. Theebe, proposed to set aside 
Mr. White. 

Fortunately for the cause of fair play and honesty, the ma- 
jority in the House could not be held together on this line. Mr. 
Cockran of New York and Mr. Wilson of Minnesota led off in 
opposition to the proposal, and forty-seven Democrats did them- 
selves the honor to vote down the report. This, taken in connec- 
tion with the Indiana convictions and the course of Mr. Thurman 
at Columbus, is a cheering sign. It shows that there is a sense of 
fair play and justice in the American people, which is stronger 
than party bitterness, and encourages us to hope that at no distant 
date ‘“‘a free vote and a fair count” will be enforced by a common 
public opinion in every part of the country. 

In the light of this emphatic snub from their friends what 
shall we say of the House Committee on Elections? We hope it 
will teach them to walk softly, hereafter. 





THE House seems to have some Democratic members who 
favor a distribution of the surplus after a fashion which does not 
commend itself to the average judgment as fairor honest. The 
town of Monroe in Louisiana has 2070 people. Does that warrant 
an outlay of $100,000 on a public building? That of Asheville in 
North Carolina has 2616. Is it to be favored at the same cost? It 
may be said that northern towns of small population have been 
favored in the same way; but this is not true. Atlantic City, for 
instance, has a population of from 35,000 to 50,000 through alarge 
part of the year, and of 4,000 throug the winter. Yet its post- 
office is in a hired building entirely inadequate to the needs of the 
community, and disgraceful to the national government. A fourth 
of the sum to be expended on these Southern villages would be a 
great boon to a city, whose weekly mail in the summer season is 
far greater than that of Charleston. 
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It is a very natural feeling that the nationafsurplus should be 
diffused in some way as a fructifying shower over the whole coun- 
try. But how much better for all the Monroes and Ashevilles to 
use it to relieve the weight of local taxation, and to secure good 
schools and better roads, than to waste a round sum in a big struc- 
ture for which there is no adequate use, and whose presence will 
serve chiefly to emphasize the smallness of the place? Let the 
money go where it is needed, and leave the people of each State 
to find out the best use for it. We have faith enough in their good 
sense to believe there would be little or no extravagance in its ex- 
penditure. 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE is the Freest Trader this country now 
has to show. He scoffs at “‘ Revenue Reform,’ and proposes the 
entire abolition of the custom-houses, so that trade may cross the 
national boundary-line with as little restraint as the line between 
any two of ourStates. After the last New York election, it was 
announced that he and his friends would put a national ticket in 
the field this year, with Land Nationalization and Free Trade as 
its platform. But Mr. George has changed his mind since Mr. 
Cleveland’s message appeared. He has discovered that Mr. 
Cleveland’s candidacy is the best movement toward Free Trade 
possible under the circumstances, and that he would be stultify- 
ing himself asa Free Trader if he did not give him all the support 
hecould, “If I had had the writing of Mr .Cleveland’s message, I 
would hardly have had him go farther than he did,” says Mr. 
George. Those who have read his book on “ Free Trade and Pro- 
tection” will understand the significance of this statement. 

Another discovery Mr. George has made is that he cannot 
hold his new party together. It is made up very largely of work- 
ingmen, and of Irish workingmen at that. But neither as work- 
ingmen nor as Irishmen do they relish either Mr. George’s teach- 
ing about Free Trade, or the President’s message which he thinks 
so admirable. During his two political campaigns Mr. George 
avoided the Free Trade issue. Since that time he has spoken out 
more frankly, and his frankness has not been promotive of har- 
mony. He made his best show in the city election when he ran 
for Mayor. He lost ground when he appealed to the whole State. 
He does not care to make a still worse appearance as a Presiden- 
tial candidate. So he intends to deny his following in other States 
the opportunity to stand up to be counted as advocates of “‘ land 
reform.” 

This may be politic; but is it honest? Is it consistent? Ac- 
cording to Mr. George the nationalization of land by “ the single 
tax ’’ equal to the annual ground-rent is the cure for all our evils. 
Free Trade at best is but an incident of that. ‘‘ Land Reform ” is 
to make trade between nations harmless to the interests of home 
industry. Is the Tariff to be broken down and industry injured, 
before land nationalization has made everything safe ? Mr. George 
abandons his own panacea when he turns aside from “ Land Re- 
form ’’ to fight for Free Trade. Many of his followers see this, 
and resist his proposal to suspend the activity of the Labor Party 
until after the presidential election. They believe in the adequacy 
of his economic and social cure-all more thoroughly than he does 
himself. And thus believing, they wish to have it kept to the 
front. 





BotH New York and New Jersey are discussing high license 
measures in their legislatures, and the organ of the liquor trade 
warns its constituents not to be caught in such a trap as the Brooks 
law in Pennsylvania. They will not be, if the Third Party peo- 
ple can help it. One of the lawyers retained against the Crosby 
bill at Albany closed his case by saying that every liquor dealer 
and every Prohibitionist was opposed to the measure. 

Nothing better than our Pennsylvania bill has been proposed 
in either State, if anything so good. In Philadelphia it probably 
will yield much less revenue to the city than was anticipated, be- 
cause it is going to make a much greater reduction in the number 
of saloons than was supposed. Instead of nearly 7,000 places for 
the sale of liquor, there will be 2,000, or at most 2,500. It is not, 





by any means, every one who can afford $500 a year who can obtain 
a license. He must have his application endorsed by a respectable 
number of the citizens of his ward, and no person can endorse 
more than one application. Under Chief Stokley’s orders, en- 
dorsements by policemen have been withdrawn by the men them- 
selves. Then he must have two sureties residents of his ward, 
who can swear that they own $2,000 worth of real estate clear of 
incumbrance. In down-town wards the number of persons quali- 
fied to be sureties is very small. Of the 300 liquor dealers in the 
Sixth, less than 60 have been able to comply with the law thus 
far. In wards where the owners of real-estate regard saloons as 
an injury to their property, the same difficulty is felt. In Ger- 
mantown only nine applicants have obtained proper sureties. 
Having got thus far, the applicant has to run the gauntlet in 
the license court, before Judges Willson, Brégy, and Gordon. 
Here any person resident in the neighborhood of the proposed sa- 
loon may make objection either to the personal character of the 
applicant, or the location of his business. The judges have entire 
discretion to grant or to refuse, and we are much mistaken if the 
2022 applications entered thus far are all granted. Especially 
those should be refused which are located near to educational 
institutions. There are three beer saloons on Woodland Avenue 
just across the way from the University. In Tennessee no saloon 
can be opened within a mile of a schoolhouse ; in Boston within 
two blocks of a school house; but the city fathers evade this by 
removing the school houses to a proper distance from the saloons. 





THESE same Boston city fathers continue the work of sending 
men to jail for preaching on Boston Common. Mr. John M. Bar- 
bour, an old Boston merchant, writes to the New York Tribune: 

‘An Irish editor, named O’Brien, a Member of Parliament, has been 
imprisoned in Ireland for addressing a prohibited meeting in the City of 
Cork. The world rings with the story of his oppression. Boston has in its 
massive granite prison a harmless preacher of the Saviour’s peaceful mes- 
sage of redeeming love. He attempted to preach it on the Common. He 
wis arrested by an Irish Policeman. He is a reputable minister of the gos- 
pel. The Mayor, who has the responsibility resting on him, is named 
O’Brien. I visited the cell of the ‘Ambassador of Christ,’ by a permit ad- 
dressed to the Sheriff, whose name also is O’Brien ; a wonderful coincidence 
of names truly. This silly, cowardly city ordinance was smuggled through 
the machine twenty years ago. It has remained dormant tlll the present 
administration put it in full blast.” 





UP to a very recent date the unhappy strike in the Coal re- 
gion has been free from display of violence of any kind to an ex- 
tent which speaks well for the self-restraint of the men and for the 
moral improvement of the region within the last twenty-five 
years. But the pressure of want on the one hand, and the in- 
crease in the number of the workers brought from a distance to 
replace the strikers, has led to some outbreaks of violence, which 
are to be deplored. The great body of the strikers and their rep- 
resentatives maintain their orderly attitude. But among the 
Poles, Hungarians and others, who were imported some years 
ago to take the place of striking workmen, the spirit of resistance 
has been too much for them. It is most significant that the appeal 
against violence issued by the representatives of organized labor 
was printed in these foreign languages, and not in English. It 
shows that the native American, Welsh, and Irish workmen are 
keeping within the law, and laboring to induce the others to do 
so. Itis the imported labor brought in by capitalists before the 
present law was passed, which, in Schuylkill County, as a year 
ago in Cleveland, is making the trouble. 





It is now announced that the South Pennsylvania Railroad is 
to be built after all. Mr. Carnegie and his friends in Pittsburg 
are said to have reached an agreement with the Vanderbilts. A 
good part of the cost is to be advanced by these two groups of 
capitalists, and the rest to be raised by the sale of six per cent. 
bonds. As the road will open up a country rich in mineral and 
agricultural wealth, and will increase the avenues of traffic be- 
tween the West and the sea, the prospect will be generally wel- 
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comed. It is especially satisfactory to recognize in it a testimony 
to the discovery that the Constitution of Pennsylvania is of some 
validity, even with regard to the interests of great railroad corpo- 
rations. 





IT is to be noted that the Press, the new Republican and Pro- 
tectionist daily of New York city, has significantly shown its 
preference for some other candidate than Mr. Blaine, and it reflects 
in this, as we are advised, the feeling of a large number of Re- 
publican leaders in the State, who desired such a step taken. As 
we understand it, the Press inclines to suggest the choice of Gen- 
eral Harrison. The Independent, of New York, the reiigious and 
literary weekly, which broke away in 1884, and which had a very 
important influence in increasing the Mugwump movement, de- 
clares its readiness to support any other (than Mr. Blaine) of the 
leading Republican candidates, notably Mr. Sherman. It and its 
readers have no doubt thoroughly recovered from any infatuation 
for Mr. Cleveland, while, at the same time, they would still vote 
for him, or throw away their votes, rather than stultify themselves 
by supporting the candidate whom they left four years ago. 





AT a time when methods of political fraud are being throttled 
in many places, Delaware comes forward once more with her an- 
cient and familiar outrage of refusing to qualify voters. The 
spectacle presented in Wilmington, last week, when the three as- 
sessors of the city sat in the city hall, nominally for the purpose 
of adding to their lists the names of persons entitled to be assessed, 
but really with the intention of adding only a few scores out of 
the many hundreds that were disfranchised, is a spectacle which 
can hardly be spoken of in temperate language. For vulgar inso- 
lence there has not been anything equal to it seen in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, or Columbus. The police of the city even were brought 
in and used to browbeat and cheat the citizens who were applying 
for assessment. There are some signs that some of the Democrats 
of Delaware will help redress this dirty wrong, but it will be well 
to wait and see whether anything comes of the signs before prais- 
ing them. Delaware is, and for fifteen years has been, ruled and 
controlled upon a system of which this latest outrage is merely an 
especially scandalous detail. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is to be commiserated on the small 
measure of discretion shown by the bearers of his Jubilee present to 
Pope Leo XIII. The present itself was not a very grand one, be- 
ing nothing more—nor less—than a fine manuscript copy on vellum 
of the Constitution of the United States. It will make but a poor 
show among the $3,500,000 worth of gifts sent to the Pope on this 
occasion. But the gentlemen who took it seem to have resolved 
to make up for its intrinsic insignificance by ascribing to it an ex- 
trinsic importance. They were not envoys but American Catho- 
lic visitors, who were going to Rome at any rate. But they un- 
dertook to speak in the name of the President and of the Ameri- 
can people, describing the gift as “‘ the tribute paid to your Holi- 
ness by the ruler of sixty millions of freemen.” 

There already was a good deal of dissatisfaction among a 
large part of these sixty millions that any gift had been sent to a 
dignitary whose position is now purely ecclesiastical, as the Pope 
has ceased to govern a yard of territory as a temporal prince. This 
foolish and needless speech will not serve to diminish this feeling. 





THE situation in Europe is changed somewhat by two acts of 
the German government. Both these tend the same way. They 
both warn Russia that Germany will tolerate no attack upon Aus- 
tria-Hungary on its own ground. They both hint that if it be 
Bulgaria the Czar cares for, England with the possible help of Aus- 
tria must keep the Czar out, if he is to be kept out. Germany does 
not care for that minim. 

First came the publication of the secret treaty of alliance be- 
tween the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. As published of- 
ficially it contains a clause specifying when it is to be given to the 
world, viz.: in case Russia seems to threaten seriously the domin- 





ions of either power. But it provides for no more than a mutual 
defense of their present territories. It commits Germany to no 
policy in the affairs of the Balkan peninsula. 

Then came Bismarck’s comment on the Treaty. Bismarck as 
a speaker in Parliament is almost unique. He says exactly what 
he means, but he has to be watched as to what he omits to say. 
He is for peace: why not? He has all he wants. Warcan mean 
only a risk of his losing a part of it. Yes, he is for peace, with an 
increased army to keep the peace; and the Reichstag votes him 
all he asks by the unanimous voice of all the groups. He has been 
grieved by Russia, but he does not attach much weight to its move- 
ments of troops to the frontier. He declines to think that means 
an attack on either power. Perhaps it is only a cover for a move- 
ment in the affairs of the East. Does “the East” include the 
Balkan peninsula? The Chancellor does not say. He does not 
name Bulgaria once, any more than the Treaty does. He is for 
peace with France also, and thinks it well for Europe that M. Sadi 
Carnot is President. But we notice thatthis congratulation leads 
to a revival of Boulangerism in France. M. Carnot is not so great 
a fact as yet, that he can well afford such testimonials from Bis- 
marck. A few more of them would disturb his seat. 

So peace is as uncertain as ever for everybody but Germany. 
Bismarck will not fight, He will stand by the treaty and keep 
Russia out of Austria-Hungary. But if the Russian army choose 
to turn southward, it will be for England and Austria to say 
whether or not it is to be stopped. That England will act in that 
case is far from improbable. The Queen counts for something, 
and Prince Ferdinand isa Coburg. A war would help the Tories 
out of their Irish difficulties and prolong their tenure of power. 
And even Liberals hardly would care to aid Russia in overthrow- 
ing Bulgarian nationality. 





PARLIAMENT met on Thursday fora stormy session. In spite 
of the resolve of the ministry that this shall be an English session, 
occupied with measures for the benefit of Great Britain, it is al- 
most certain to be an Irish session in the main. It is ten years 
since Parliament was allowed to proceed with needed legislation 
for the benefit of the larger island. Eighty years of neglect of 
Ireland, with nothing but a coercion law at each session, has been 
followed by a decade in which Ireland has played the premier réle. 
And the worst of it for the Tories and the Unionist Liberals is 
that there is no end in sight, except Home Rule. It is not possi- 
ble to exclude Irish members from Parliament, even by sending 
them to jail and stealing their pantaloons. They will be there, 
and they and their English allies are strong enongh to keep back 
all business but Ireland’s. 

In the present Parliament Mr. Parnell wishes to follow a dif- 
ferent course. He thinks it would be better policy to let the min- 
istry go ahead with English legislation. Their majority is united 
and effective on the Home Rule question alone. The minute they 
turn aside from that to consider questions of local self-government, 
the Crofter troubles, and protection to British industry, they will 
fallout. Already there are signs of disagreement within the cab- 
inet. These are the signs of hope for Ireland. 

This may be the policy of the session. But Irish questions 
are sure to monopolize the opening weeks. Liberal leaders will 
move amendments to the reply to the Queen’s Speech, antagoniz- 
ing Mr. Balfour’s Coercion policy, and that cheeky young Scotch- 
man will have his hands full with answering the questions the 
Irishmen will put to him about the events of the recess. 





THE death of Sir Henry S. Maine will cause very general re- 
gret for the loss of a great historical sociologist. In America es- 
pecially, this Conservative eulogist of our national constitution 
won a wide recognition by his ‘‘Ancient Law,” the first and great- 
est of his works. His Celtic sympathies—he was a native of Wales 
—came out in his careful studies of the Irish Brehon laws in his 
book on ‘‘ The Early History of Institutions,” in which he showed 
those laws to be the most important record of tribal society that 
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had been preserved in Western Europe. In his hands the study 
of legal history lost its aridity, and came into proper relations 
with the sociological development of mankind, through his vigor- 
ous application of the comparative method. 








MR. BLAINE IN 1884 AND NOW. 


R. BLAINE’S friends grow more and more straightened for 
arguments, in behalf of his renomination. One of them 
writes to Boston Journal : 

“He accepted the nomination in 1884 and put his whole force and energy 
into the campaign, when he knew there was no hope of any Republican 
being elected. Is it any more than just that now, when the chances are al- 
most as hopeful as they were hopeless before, he should be nominated ?” 

At first glance, the reader might suppose this statement iron- 
ical, but it was not so intended: the writer was no doubt entirely 
serious. The fact is that, while the difficulty of electing a Repub- 
lican candidate was generally understood and recognized, in 1884, 
—as in 1880,—the friends of Mr. Blaine everywhere, and especial- 
ly those who managed his case at the Chicago Convention, were 
vociferously confident of his election, if he were but nominated. 
That he himself was in doubt has been asserted, but he was 
at least willing to take the chance, and after the campaign was 
fully opened and it had become apparent that there would bea 
large transfer to him of Irish Democratic voters in New York, he 
and those about him fully expected success. So far as he was 
doubtful, it was simply the response of his intelligent and well- 
informed mind to those dangers which he saw. He well knew 
the earnestness of the opposition to him within his own party; 
and, in addition to this, he realized how much likeness there was 
between his public career and that of Mr. Clay, and how very 
probable it must be that their resemblance would continue. 

It is certainly true that the magnitude of the Republican 
break in the State of New York has never yet been duly estimated. 
The loss to the party of the Independent (“ Mugwump ”’) voters, 
and of the Conkling Stalwarts, was far in excess of fifty thousand 
votes, and it can now be easily seen why newspapers like the New 
York Times, cognizant of this great change, were noisily confident, 
down to the day of election, not merely of carrying the State for 
Mr. Cleveland, but of carrying it by a great majority—forty or 
fifty thousand, certainly. They did not know how large was the 
element which was leaving the Democratic party, on the labor 
and Protection issue, to replace the Mugwump and Conkling fac- 
tions, and it was only because this was so great that Mr. Blaine so 
nearly won. So far as his own party was concerned, he would 
have been beaten overwhelmingly, fatally, as Mr. Folger had been 
two years before. 

And consider, at this point, a further fact: Mr. Garfield did 
not lose the State of New York ; he carried it by 21,000 majority. 
He had the full support of his party, and besides that the help of 
a considerable body of the Irish Protectionists,—not so many as 
Mr. Blaine had, for the movement developed in the four years’ 
time, but enough to change the Republican minority at the State 
election of 1879 into a decisive majority. The strength of his 
candidacy was that it did just those two things; it held the nor- 
mal party strength and it brought over enough recruits to win 
the day. The fatal weakness of Mr. Blaine’s candidacy was that, 
while it had an even greater accession from the other side, it re- 
pelled a large part of its own party. Nothing could close so 
great a breach. 

If Mr. Blaine were a strong candidate,—a very strong candi- 
date, as his friends claim,—it would not need any argument or ap- 
peal to secure his nomination. The Republican party wants such 
a candidate. It would take him quickly. No hesitancy upon 
other accounts could stem the tide of the popular demand for 
him. But there is no such demand, simply because there is not a 
conviction that it would be worth while to repeat the experiment 

of 1884, 











CONCERNING TRUSTS. 


ian of the ominous signs of the times is the growth of great 

organizations to control some branch of industrial or com- 
mercial business. The Standard Oil Company was the ;first of 
the kind, if we except the nearly unavoidable consolidation of our 
railroads into great systems, from which that company took its 
cue. But now we hear of a sugar refinery trust, a stove-makers’ 
trust, a gun-makers’ trust, and other arrangements of the sort, 
which bid fair to control the production and the prices of these 
articles for the whole country. We do not contend that any and 
every agreement among producers and transporters to restrict 
home competition is a wrong thing. There have been many 
agreements of that kind, which did nothing but good to the coun- 
try at large. Such was the agreement of 1882, among the steel- 
rail makers to establish a price for their product which would se- 
cure them a reasonable profit and enable them to maintain wages. 
That agreement gave business its present favorable turn. It 
would have been better for the whole country if it had been re- 
newed every year to the present time. But the very moment that 
the manufacturers of steel-rails thought they could get on without 
it, they let it lapse, with results not favorable either to their own 
business, or to the general movement of production. They proba- 
bly disliked to incur the odium which attaches unreasonably and 
indiscriminately to all such arrangements. 

But the fact is that while the home competition of producers 
is an admirable thing, there may be for a time too much of it. In 
the development of our industries we may reach a point when the 
demand falls below a normal level, and prices go tumbling ruin- 
ously in the competition for such market as is to be had. In such 
circumstances the producer’s interests and those of the whole com- 
munity may be served by an agreement which will check this 
tumble, which is sure to affect every other line of production with 
more or less rapidity. But it would be a good thing if such an 
agreement could be reached under some form of arbitration be- 
tween representatives of the producers and of the consumers, so 
that the interests of both might be consulted. On the continent 
of Europe, when transportation companies make agreements of 
this kind, it is under government supervision. 

Trusts are arrangements of an entirely different character, and 
a thousand -fold more objectionable. In the first place they do not 
suspend home competition to enable the producer to tide over a 
time of less than normal demand. They put an end to such com- 
petition permanently. It may be said that they still leave the field 
open for fresh capital to undertake the business, and thus to pull 
down prices when these are unreasonable. But this, as experience 
shows, is not true. They at once acquire a tyrannical power to 
compel smaller firms to come into their combination, and this 
power they exercise over new firms and old alike. When once 
they get on their feet, there is an end to any prices but such as 
they fix both in buying and in selling. This is illustrated by the 
history of the Standard Oil Company, and within the last few 
weeks by the exploits of the Sugar Trust. One establishment 
after another has been obliged to succumb, the price of sugar has 
been raised to all appearance permanently, and the owners of raw 
sugars have been forced to sell at such prices as the Trust offered 
or go elsewhere for a market. 


Two remoter consequences of the policy of consolidation are 
worth considering : 

(1.) It greatly endangers the continuance ofa Protective Tariff. 
From the time of Alexander Hamilton to our own day the pro- 
tective policy has been defended on the ground that it created a 
home competition sufficient to secure reasonable prices to the con- 
sumer. Until recently trusts were confined to the unprotected 
industries. This is no longer true. We have, for instance, not 
only a revenue duty on imported raw sugar, but a highly protec- 
tive duty on refined sugar. Protectionists generally favor the 
repeal of the former and the continuance of the latter. But if 


the whole business of sugar-refining in America is to pass into 
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the hands of one great monopoly, the security against unfair prices 
which home competition has furnished will be gone. The most 
solid support of the protective policy will have been knocked 
from under it by the very people for whose benefit it was estab- 
lished. With more show of reason than ever before, the Free 
Trader willask: “Is it fair to give the American consumer into 
the power of a single great concern? If there is to be no home- 
competition, should not foreign competition be admitted ?” 

(2.) These great consolidations of production will give a fresh 
fulcrum to socialist agitation. Just as the absorption of the lesser 
telegraph lines by the Western Union has led to an increased and 
more urgent demand for a government telegraph system, so the 
consolidation of other industries under single control will foster 
the demand for the absorption of industry generally by the gov- 
ernment. It will be said that this and this alone can save both 
the workman and the consumer from the tyrannical power of 
monopolies. Even Free Trade, it will be said, is no remedy, for 
the case of wood-screws (paraded two years ago by Mr. Chamber- 
lain), of wire-fencing, of quicksilver, quinine, and now of copper, 
show that such monopolies of control can be organized to direct 
production and raise prices on both sides of the Atlantic. So 
nothing is left but to transfer every kind of production to the col- 
lective action of society, which never can over-charge or cheat 
itself, which will experience no panics or depressions of trade, and 
which will consult all interests at once. Regarding such a result as 
thisas one of the worst calamities that could befall our civiliza- 
tion, we must deprecate everything which tends to bring it within 
the reach of possibility. 

It is well that Congress has determined to look into this mat- 
ter of the formation of Trusts. But it will need a great enlarge- 
ment of its powers before it can deal with them effectively. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC RETROSPECT. 


n the truth may be as to its comparative achieve- 
ments in some directions,—poetry, art, philosophy, for ex- 
ample,—the transcendent results of the Nineteenth Century in 
other directions are beyond dispute. Its successes lie in the ap- 
plication of science to industrial processes,—and hence it is to this 
applied science the pans of the century are sung. The feeling 
that the progress of the epoch has been distinctly a scientific prog- 
ress is wide-spread. ‘The advance of science in the last half- 
century ”’ is a title that would strike many as practically synon- 
ymous with “ the progress of civilization in the last half-century.” 
There is, however, a very striking difference. The great ad- 
vance in the effectiveness of the processes used in production and 
the other operations of our complex social organization has not 
followed the progress of science. Science has, in the period men- 
tioned, made several advances which constitute epochs, but they 
are not the ones which have, in a purely practical sense, borne 
most fruit. The numerous startling inventions of the time and 
the equally startling applications of older inventions, have in very 
few cases involved new scientific principles. The extension of 
railroads was perhaps the most important economical and social 
force of the time, but railroads when reduced to the idea at the 
bottom of them, were dependent simply on a combination of the 
old ideas of a steam-engine and a tramway. Similarly with steam 
navigation, the printing press, the sewing machine, textile, iron, 
and wood-working machinery, and the numberless other instances 
which instantly occur to the mind. These were all absolutely de- 
void of scientific significance. Mostly developments of mechani- 
cal powers perfectly understood by Archimedes, all composed of 
old details, their significance came from another quarter. It was 
the active spirit of aggressive enterprise—a purely Nineteenth 
Century spirit—that produced all these wonders, and did it by the 
creation of a more intense life in the social organization—a more 
imperious demand for improvement, and a more strenuous effort 
to supply it. The spirit would have 
ing characteristics of our present civilization without the aid of a 
single new discovery in pure science. That it happened to be able 
to command with great effect the one new discovery of moment 
in both pure and applied science was purely accidental. The 
characteristic civilization of the epoch had acquired its distinctive 
properties long before the practical applications of electricity had 
assumed commanding importance, and on the other hand, it may 
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be urged that the principal theoretical discoveries even in regard 
to electricity antedate the epoch under discussion. 

But if the advance of modern civilization has not been led or 
produced by the advance of modern science in the last half cen- 
tury, modern science has none the less in that time profoundly in- 
fluenced modern life. This influence has been a purely intellec- 
tual influence, as the really characteristic advance of science has 
been purely intellectual. But it has been so powerful and far- 
reaching that it has worked a radical change in the underlying 
conceptions of everyday life and of men not usually alive to ques- 
tions of pure science. The gulf which lies between the common 
thought of to-day and that of fifty years ago is comparable to that 
between the Newtonian and Ptolemaic astronomy. It requires a 
strong intellectual effort to assume the common position of thought 
in the early decades of the century, just as it does to imagine one- 
self believing in the phlogiston theory. The abstract thought of 
the leaders of science in our period has been of course inaccessible 
to the masses, just as in former periods, but the questions they 
have raised have been of the elementary sort concerning which 
the unscientific mind finds that it believes without a demonstra- 
tion—in which suggestion is proof. The wide discussion of the 
burning questions between the new scientific conceptions and the 
obstructive religious attitude of the first part of our period has fa- 
miliarized everybody with theories which, whatever may be their 
ultimate fate as theories, will assuredly live on as an element in 
the thought of the coming time. 

In Prof. Huxley’s review of the movements in thought and 
discovery which he considers best represent the last fifty years, he 
selects three as preéminent—as “ products of our time which jus- 
tify the assertion’ “ that our epoch can produce achievements in 
physical science of greater moment than any other has to show.” 
** One of these,” he says, ‘‘is that doctrine concerning the constitu- 
tion of matter which, for want of a better name, I will call ‘ mol- 
ecular;’ the second is the doctrine of conservation of energy ; 
the third is the doctrine of evolution. Each of these was fore- 
shadowed, more or less distinctly, in former periods of the history 
of science ; and so far is either from being the outcome of purely 
inductive reasoning that it would be hard to overrate the influ- 
ence of metaphysical, and even of theological, considerations, upon 
the development of all three. The peculiar merit of our epoch 
is that it has shown how these hypotheses connect a vast number 
of seemingly independent partial generalisations ; that it has given 
them that precision of expression which is necessary for their ex- 
act verification; and that it has practically proved their value as 
guides to the discovery of new truth.” 

We have not space to quote Prof. Huxley’s elucidation of 
these three hypotheses, which is largely historical, and pursues 
them backward far beyond the limits of the assigned period. It 
is also hard to give a definite idea of such involved questions, and, 
in fact it may be questioned if much of the misapprehension of 
such matters among those who know little of them is not due to 
attempts to define clearly a word which includes an involved and 
various meaning. But some of the leading tendencies of each are 
easily seen. The doctrine of evolution we may pass over as being, 
in its broad aspects, well understood by everybody. Perhaps the 
most important aspect of the doctrine of the “‘ molecular” consti- 
tution of matter is its tendency to extend the conceptions of evo- 
lution to the non-living world—to see in the definite relations of 
mass between molecules of the different so-called elementary 
forms of matter an implication of a community of origin from a 
still more elementary substance, and to regard chemical action as 
reducible in the last analysis to the laws of physics. The influ- 
ence of the remaining doctrine—that of the conservation of energy 
—has been perhaps less patent on scientific and popular thought. 
It differs from the others in resting on what may be safely said to 
be absolute demonstration, whereas they are as yet only hypothe- 
ses, waiting for further research to fix their status. It has there- 
fore been more noticeable as an instrument for scientific research 
than as a field for new discoveries. But it has had an important 
effect in developing the scientific tendency of our period to regard 
the whole phenomenal universe as merely apparitions of one 
transformable but indestructible and ingenerable energy which is 
the ultimate fact on which rests all life and action, and—not a 
few say—all thought, emotion, soul. 

The tendency of these changes in our modes of thought is 
quite clear in one direction. This is, to make the idea of God 
which we must accept, less apprehensible to the intellect than 
formerly. But it does not necessarily follow that the underlying 
facts of religion are less near to the emotions than formerly, and 
we certainly believe they are not. At any rate the champions of 
religion should have learned by this time that measures looking 
to its defense are unnecessary. Its natural vitality has carried it 
thus far, and, for all one can see to the contrary, is competent 
still to take care of it. 

Professor Huxley is an admirable man to discuss such ques- 
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tions. Heis an avowed agnostic, and cares nothing for the reli- 
gious point of view, which to most readers calls for some recogni- 
tion. But he recognizes that the other side has whereon to stand, 
and he is totally devoid of the blatant, arrogant, self-satisfied 
atheism of Prof. Clifford and his school. His admission of the 
ultimate grounds on which scientific discovery rests is a piece of 
fairness which is unnecessarily rare among some schools of science. 
We quote it ; and in doing so feel that we are not quite fair to 
the reader in not quoting more: 

“All physical science starts from certain postulates. One of 
them is the objective existence of a material world. . ... . 
Another postulate is the universality of the law of causation ; that 
nothing happens without a cause, and that the state of the physi- 
cal universe, at any given moment, is the consequence of its state 
at any preceding moment. Another is that any of the rules, or so- 
called rules of nature, by which the relation of phenomena is truly 
defined, is true for all time. The validity of these postulates is a 
problem of metaphysics; they are neither self-evident, nor are 
they, strictly speaking, demonstrable. The justification of their 
employment as axioms of physical philosophy lies in the cireum- 
stance that expectations logically based upon them are verified, or, 
at any rate, not contradicted, whenever they can be tested by ex- 
perience.” A. J. F. 








MODES OF LIGHTING. 


_ civilization of the ancients, notwithstanding its grandeur 
and its luxury, knew no artificial mode of lighting better 
than that furnished by oil and a wick. Those who kept late hours 
went home in the dark, or were lighted only by torches. The 
candle was a later invention, and no brighter illuminants than 
candles and oil-lamps were known in the days when this country 
achieved its independence. It is true that the oil-lamp had re- 
ceived some touches of improvement since Roman times, but its 
incapacity for illuminating the streets of a city was but rendered 
more evident by the attempt to use it for the purpose. 

Great was the leap from oil to gas, both in the streets and in 
our dwellings. The habits of people were changed by it. The 
evening hours were used more than before, not for pleasure alone, 
but for work and study. Men and women flew farther than ever 
away from the good old custom of retiring to rest soon after sun- 
down. “ Early to bed and early to rise” remained a proverb, but 
was practiced chiefly by milkmen and others whose occupations 
compelled them to work during the disagreeable small hours of 
early morning—the hours when the earth is coldest, the mists 
densest, the air most chilly, and when thin-spun lives go out into 
eternity. 

Gas has not long been suffered to remain the leading illumi- 
nant. The first place is now occupied by electricity—that wondrous 
force with whose manifestations we are scarcely yet familiar, and 
with whose nature—that is, the relation which it holds to other 
forces, we are still profoundly ignorant. Each stage of this chain 
of evolution oil, candles, gas, electricity, still exists. No one of 
them can be said to have superseded the others. On the contrary, 
each of the three older modes of lighting is not only employed as 
much or even more than it wasin the days when electricity was un- 
known as an illuminant, but each has been considerably improved. 
Vegetable and mineral oils have been refined and cheapened 
so that they yield a better light than Greek, Roman, or medieval 
baron ever knew, and their use is prevalent whenever gas and 
electricity cannot readily be obtained. In the village and the lone 
farm house, in the cottages of the poor in country and in city, oil 
is the ruling light, and this not only in the United States, but 
throughout the whole civilized world. So long as either coal or 
those bituminous deposits which have been extracted from vege- 
table matter in the laboratory of nature continue to exist, so long 
will ‘‘ kerosene ” light up thousands of places into which gas and 
electricity cannot penetrate. Should these forces fail, still the 
vegetable world supplies oils which are equal to kerosene as illu- 
minants, and which may, by increased cultivation of the plants 
which yield them, be produced equally cheap. Candles are less 
prominent as illuminators of our houses than they once were, yet 
even they have been improved and have uses for which their rivals 
are not so well fitted. No other artificial light can be carried about 
so readily or so safely as a candle; it is more cleanly than oil, and 
can be used to light up corners into which neither the wires of the 
electrician nor the pipes of the gas fitter are likely to intrude. 

As for gas, the rivalry of electricity has stimulated it into new 
activity, forced it to further development, given it new uses. Im- 
provements in burners and in methods of manufacture, the utiliza- 
tion of all the products of gas-distillation, from the dry coke 
through all the wondrous series of hydro-carbons, bitumens, oils, 
dyes, essences, have cheapened the production of gas so that it isa 

most formidable rival to electricity, which, in fact, excels gas for 
indoor purposes rather because of the absence of deleterious and 





uncleanly products of combustion than because of its superiority 
in illuminating power. In Europe the rivalry of gas is more ef- 
fectual than here. Labor is cheaper, gas better, and, above all, 
the bye-products of gas manufacture are more completely ex- 
tracted and used. If gas at $1.60 per thousand feet, and of poor 
quality at that price, such as is provided for us by the paternal 
government of Philadelphia, gives place but slowly to electricity, 
how can the latter win its way rapidly against gas at thirty-seven 
and a half cents per thousand? The excellence of the electric 
light is most conspicuous in this city, the only well-lighted streets 
of which are those that were provided with arc-lights. To turn 
right or left from Chestnut street is to plunge into darkness visi- 
ble. A solitary gas-lamp stands on one angle of each street-cross- 
ing and its twinkle has no power to warn the pedestrian of the 
gaps in the brick pavement, the projecting steps, the stone car- 
riage-blocks, and the deep-cut gutters of the cross-alleys that lie 
between. It points the way, but does not light the path. In 
Liverpool, a dozen yellow lights would intervene, and the need of 
the electric light would not be felt. 

Arc-lamps of 2,000 candle power may be mythical, but the 
500 or 700 candle-power, which they really furnish cannot be ob- 
tained from a single lamp by any other method. For the illumi- 
nation of streets, of the interior of large halls, and for all pur- 
poses where the general lighting of a large space is more import- 
ant than the equal visibility of the objects in that space, the 
arc-lamp excels all others. But had not electric lighting pro- 
gressed beyond the arc-lamp, electricity would never have entered 
our dwellings as an illuminant, nor would it have served to throw 
light upon the “ saleslady ’’ and her customers. The incandescent 
lamp, of sixteen candle-power, (more or less), about equal to an 
ordinary gas-light ; consisting of a carbon filament fixed within 
a hermetically sealed glass bulb, the interior of which has been de- 
prived of air, enables us to light up every corner of a house or 
store without risk of a conflagration, without fear of an explosion, 
withont contamination of the atmosphere, and without the slight- 
est soiling of wall surfaces, furniture, or goods. But these advan- 
tages are not obtained without some disadvantages. Electricity 
is as yet expensive, and needs for its production the costly and, ex- 
cept in experienced hands, dangerous plant of boiler and steam 
engine. For the latter a gas-engine may be substituted, but when 
gas at present prices is used to produce electricity amperes are 
precious. A cheap motor is what is needed to bring electric light- 
ing within the range of the rank and file of humanity. It does 
not yet appear that the Keely motor will be likely to bring the 
invisible ether to bear upon the problem—at any rate, it is not 
known that electricians are investing in Keely stock. The central 
station system, by which one large installation with a powerful 
engine is made to furnish light to many stores or houses by means 
of conduits laid under the street marks the present most advanced 
wave of electric lighting. The risk and cost of an engine and 
boiler in the basement, the space they occupy, and the service 
they require, are thus saved to all who rent light from the com- 
pany owning the conduit. Could running water or some other 
cheap mode of motion, be used instead of steam, coal-gas could 
not contend against conduited electricity. Unfortunately streets 
of our modern American cities have not been furnished with that 
most needed accessory, a sub-way, substantially built of brick, 
stones, or concrete, and sufficiently large to contain the sewer- 
pipes, water, and gas pipes, electric wires, and whatever else a 
street may need to hide below its pavement, besides sufficient space 
fora man to move about in and be able to reach any or all of 
them. In this matter Paris set us an example long ago, but we 
are too go-ahead a people to take lessons. 

W. N. LOcKINGTON. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


A T last the University of Pennsylvania is to have a satisfactory 

library building. Its valuable collections of books and pam- 
phlets, including gifts from Rev. Richard Peters, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Louis XVI., Stephen Colwell, Henry C. Carey, Fairman 
Rogers, and many others, have been stowed in cramped quarters 
in the college building, where there is not room to dispose them 
so that they may be accessible for consultation. And of course 
their exposure to risk from fire is much greater than it would be 
in a properly constructed building. Thanks chiefly to the labors 
of Mr. Charles C. Harrison of the Board of Trustees, the Library 
Building Fund of $150,000 has been almost secured, and the new 
edifice will be begun on the College campus when Spring opens. 
It is expected also that a new laboratory building will be begun 
about the same time, enabling the transfer of chemical work in all 
departments from the present college building to quarters more 
suitable for the work itself, and less likely to injure the health of 
the students. These new erections will set freesome much needed 
space for class-room work in the college building, where at present 
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the faculties of Arts, Science, and the Wharton School fairly jostle 
each other for want of room. 
* * * 


On Friday afternoon of last week a number of the friends and 
admirers of Sidney Lanier met in Hopkins Hall of Johns Hop- 
kins University, (at which institution Lanier was lecturer on Lit- 
erature, in 1879-1881), to be present at the unveiling of a bust of 
the poet-musician on the 46th anniversary of his birth. The bust 
was modeled by Ephraim Keyser, during the last year of Lanier’s 
life, and was subsequently cast in bronze at Rome. Many well 
known people were present including ex-President White of Cor- 
nell, President Gates, of Rutgers, Mr. Ezekiel the sculptor, with 
Mrs. Sidney Lanier and her sons. Literary tributes were received 
from James Russell Lowell, Richard W. Gilder, E. C. Stedman, 
Merril E. Gates, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, Miss Edith M. Thomas, 
Rev. Father Tabb, Richard E. Burton, and James Cummings. Miss 
Ward read selections from Lanier’s works, and musical adapta- 
tions of his lyrics were given, and piano and violin solos rendered 
by representatives of the Peabody Orchestra, of which Lanier was 
a member up to the time of his death. 

The bust was presented by Mr. Charles Lanier, of New York, 
whose gift it also was, and was received on behalf of the Univer- 
sity by President Gilman. Souvenirs of the occasion designed by 
Mrs. Whitman of Boston were presented to the guests. 

* * * 

Mr. LOCKINGTON has called our attention to a misprint in his 
recent article on Pavements, (p. 235, No. 390), in which he is made 
to say that the foundation for a good pavement should be “six to 
eight”’ inches deep. He intended “six to eighteen,” and as the 
matter is of practical importance in such a case, we call attention 
to the error. 








THE HIGHLANDS UNDER THE LANDLORDS. 
[FRoM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. | 
Lonpown, January 30. 

HE late outbreak in Lewis has called public attention to an 
island which is known to many only as the scene of one of 
Mr. Black’s most successful novels, ‘‘ The Princess of Thule.” 
Engiish papers, taken up with London agitators, Irish moonlight- 
ers, Welsh rebels, could find but little space for the affairs of High- 
land crofters so long as they starved in silence. But now that they 
have undertaken to find for themselves the remedy which no one 
else has held cut to them, columns are filled with the story of their 
wrongs or crimes, according as they are judged by Tories or Radi- 
cals. One more has been added to the many proofs that in Great 

Britain the surest way to obtain redress of evils is by agitation. 

This is no new trouble in Lewis. The people, not only there 

but throughout the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, have been 
starving for many years. Winter after winter petitions have come 
from the far North for crofters and cottars without food or the 
money to buy it. Until you have seen for yourself the destitution 
in which they live, it is impossible to believe it. The condition of 
our slaves was princely compared to that of free Highlanders. 
They live in stone huts in which most men would not house their 
rattle, and these they share with their cows and sheep. A chim- 
ney is a luxury; a tiny hole, sometimes stuffed with heather, 
serves for window. In many so-called cottages there is but one 
bed, one blanket for an entire family. Often throughout the winter 
potatoes are the only food they taste, and even of potatoes they 
have but just enough to keep lifein them. In this condition they 
were found by Pennant one hundred years ago; in this condition 
they will probably be found one hundred years hence, unless they 
themselves shake off the yoke under which they groan. It is not 
strange that they are at last roused to rebellion; the wonder is 
they have so long borne their misery. They starve, they say, be- 
cause they have no land; they are crowded in barren, rocky hill- 
sides, here and there, on the shores of the sea and the lochs; their 
little plots of ground are overworked, and yet must yield food to 
twice and four times as many asthey once supported. Butif they 
look beyond their crofts they see hundreds of acres, much of it 
good land, far better than theirs, given over to deer and grouse and 
sheep. They may die; it matters little so long as brute beasts live 
and multiply on the face of Scotland. The men of Lewis argued 
that if they drove the deer into the sea, if theyscattered the sheep 
far and wide until not one was left upon their island, then their 
landlord would be glad to give them the land of which they were 
now deprived. 

They are an honest, upright people ; a fact shown whenever 
there is the least disturbance in the island, which is then found to 
be practically unprotected by police. They went first to Lady 
Mathieson, their landlady, and petitioned humbly that the land 
which was once their fathers’ to cultivate might be given back to 
them. One sheep farm at least would soon be untenanted. Let 





them have that, and they would promise her there would be no 
decrease in its rental. For answer, she told them the land was 
hers; they had nothing to do with it. Then followed the deer 
raid, the scattering of the sheep, the attack on salmon rivers. 
Their action was illegal, there can be no doubt of it. It is to be 
regretted, too, that many large tenants suffered for the landlord’s 
faults..But what were crofters and cottars to do? If. they starved 
in silence nobody cared. If they appealed for help to Lady 
Mathieson, they found her indifferent to their wants. Only by 
lawlessness could they reach the ear of the public. They could 
not be worse off than they were; there was nothing to lose and 
just a chance that they might be bettered, Already by lawless 
measures they and crofters of Skye and Tyree had secured the 
visit of the Royal Commission. Rents had already been reduced, 
arrears canceled. More agitation might secure further reform. 
If rebellion has broken out in the island of Lewis Lady Mathie- 
son and the government have but themselves to thank. 

The result of the deer raid is already known. The men who 
were arrested as its ringleaders were acquitted in Edinburgh. 
They were féted in that city and in Glasgow. They went back to 
Lewis, bearing with them the lesson taught by their judge that 
deer are neither game nor private property. In this case they 
said, the help of Parliament will not be needed to clear Highland 
forest of deer. Henceforth the crofters will eat venison with their 
potatoes. In the meantime the agitation continues and spreads. 
Marines have been sent to the island. Further detachments are 
on the way. Before the trial, conservative papers here declared 
taat the acquittal of the prisoners would mean a general rising 
through the Highlands. Just now it looks as if their predictions 
would be fulfilled. The men of Skye have once more risen as 
they did in 1882 to defy their landlords. If the disturbance does 
not soon come to an end the Highlands must be again garrisoned 
as they were a century ago. That the situation is serious friends 
and enemies of the crofters alike admit; that something must be 
done and speedily is the general verdict. Meetingsare held, com- 
mittees formed to consider the question. Some are presided over 
by landlords, others by crofters. Under these circumstances it is 
safe to say that the result of the consideration will be but the 
two conclusions since arrived at. The crofters have already sug- 
gested their remedy; landlords on every similar occasion have 
urged theirs. So long as the relation between them is that which 
exists at present, the two remedies proposed cannot be reconciled. 
It is difficult to foresee a solution to the problem of the Highlands 
which will not entirely revolutionize these relations. 

For the truth is, the rebellion in Lewis and Skye is but a 
phase of the great land war which is now raging in Ireland and 
Wales, in the Lowlands of Scotland and in London. Highland 
landlords like Lady Mathieson declare the land is theirs to do 
with it as they like; deer-forests and sheep-farms pay better and 
are less trouble than many small crofts, therefore the people must 
not ask for more land. There is no reason why they should 
starve; they can emigrate. This is the landlord’s remedy. But 
the crofiers assert that they have greater right to the thousands 
of uncultivated acres than the deer for whose sake the pastures 
of their forefathers are now overgrown with heather ; they are 
starving, not because their Islands and Highlands are over popu- 
lated, but vecause certain small corners of them are; until their 


own country is cultivated, there is no need to emigrate. The 
enlargement of crofts is the remedy crofters demand. Briefly, the 


case is whether the welfare of the many is to be sacrificed to the 
pleasure of the few. There is not space here to go into the many 
details of the question, or to show that the power of a Highland 
landlord over his small tenants is scarcely less than was that of 
the Southern planter over his slaves. The main point at issue is: 
are Highlanders to be driven from their native land, because the 
law permits the tyranny of the landlords? For there can be no 
compromise. Under the present system the people who stay at 
home must starve. Therefore to do away with destitution in Lew- 
is, either the island must be depopulated or the land laws must 
be changed. 

It is natural for the landlords to uphold their rights; itis nat- 
ural for the crofters to fight for theirs. Because the rights they 
claim are not recognized by the law, they are none the lexs real. 
In every struggle that has ever been made for freedom, the law 
has been disregarded, but the law-breakers have received for their 
portion the honor of posterity. If the Americans who threw the 
tea into Boston Harbor had stopped to think of the illegality of 
their action, we might still be British subjects. Whoever has 
watched with sympathy the great battle for the freedom of man- 
kind in the far past and onward unto our day, can have but good 
wishes for success for the crofters who are fighting it so bravely 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
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REVIEWS. 


NoTES UPON CERTAIN MASTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By Albert Wolff, etc. Privately Printed. 1887. 8vo. Pp. 

106. [Baltimore: W. T. Walters. ] 4 
Ns content with the ownership of one of the best, if not indeed 

the best gallery of pictures and collection of other art works 
in the country, Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, besides opening his 
house freely to the public of Baltimore and to all who visit that 
city, has printed for his friends—and they count all lovers of art— 
a translation of a capital account of the greatest artists of the 
French school, by Albert Wolff. The author is, as Mr. Walters says 
in a prefatory note, not only one of the most intelligent and culti- 
vated of contemporary writers upon art, but he has the advantage 
of having lived with many of the great French artists,°and known 
them upon terms of personal and sympatheticintimacy. His book 
is the permanent memorial of an exhibition in Paris, in 1883, of 
one hundred masterpieces of the art of modern France. That col- 
lection marked the high point attained by ‘the greatest living 
painters of a school that began to attract attention, mostly by ad- 
verse criticism, as far back as 1830, and after fifty years of strug- 
gle was acknowledged to be the best contemporary standard of 
what could be attained by the technical skill of the artist in his 
effort to appropriate the features of nature. The names of these 
painters are now familiar enough, and Vorot, Rousseau, Diaz, Mil- 
let, Daubigny, Fromentin, Delacroix, Troyon, Decamps, and Meis- 
sonier, are to-day represented in this country, and especially in 
this city, by pictures that are still the wonder of artists and the 
admiration of those who love art. The late Mr. Adolph E. Borie 
was one of the first to bring home from Paris good examples of 
these great masters, and his liberality in lending the best of them 
for public exhibition, and in freely admitting visitors to his house, 
largely contributed to make known here the typical works of the 
French school. His example was probably followed by other 
wealthy picture buyers, and now in every good collection these 
artists are always found represented. 

In Mr. Walters’s gallery, there are capital examples of the 
French school, and this little volume is the best introduction that 
any visitor could have properly to appreciate histreasures. The 
individual characteristics of every artist affect his work, and a 
knowledge of the painter as a man heightens both the value of his 
pictures and the interest which an observer will take in them. 
The art of photography has reproduced many of the productions 
of these great French painters, and although there is an immeas- 
urable distance between the original and any mechanical copy, 
still even the poorest print will gain both in value and interest by 
being illustrated from the pages of Mr. Walters’s translation of 
Wolff’s story of the artists, their lives, their struggles, and their 
successes. Still more interesting is the brief additional chapter 
on Barye, the sculptor who stood nearest to the great French 
painters of his day. He was little known in this country until Mr. 
Walters brought here some of the best examples of his skill, and 
thus inspired a series of articles in popular magazines, notably 
Harper’s, which made Barye’s name a familiar one on this side the 
ocean. Mr. Walters’s generosity, too, has given to the public in 
Baltimore in one of its public squares, works of Barye which fully 
justify the claim that the French sculptor is more honored in this 
country than in hisown. As far back as 1854, Mr. Gustave Planché, 
a well-known French art critic, wrote a very careful analysis of 
Barye’s work, and pointed out the elements of his greatness. The 
sculptor lived for twenty years after this glowing tribute to his 
genius, and yet was left almost without any substantial recogni- 
tion. Now Mr. Walters reproduces Planché’s notice, adding it to 
his volume modestly called ‘‘ Notes,” and thus gives to the Ameri- 
can world the text so well illustrated by the Baltimore specimens of 
Barye’s skill. Mr. Walters’s activity in giving to the American 
public books dealing with art and with other topics that have en- 
grossed his well-earned leisure,—only lately an attractive and 
beautiful book on Percheron horses,—distinguishes him from the 
collectors who merely collect. 





LEGENDS OF THE SUSQUEHANNA AND OTHER PoEMs. By Truman 

H. Purdy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1888. 

This is a pretty volume, reflecting credit fon the artistic taste 
and mechanical skill of the makers. There are no less than 
twenty full-page, separate-leafed illustrations, from designs by F. 
O. C. Darley and E. F. Lummis, the former dealing with the figure 
sketches, and the latter the landscape. Mr. Darley’s manner is 
well known; Mr. Lummis has been making, within the last five 
years, some good pictures, and there are several of these that will 
strike the fancy of the beholder. 

Mr. Purdy’s book, however, is a collection of poems, and not 
one devoted strictly to the pictorial arts. It gives first, two some- 
what extended pieces to which the main title of the book refers,— 
a legend of the Indian chief Shikalamy, (or Shikellimy), the Cay- 





uga, friend of Conrad Weiser and Zeisberger, and father of the he- 
roic Logan ; and a narrative of some of the exploits of Sam Brady, 
the famous pioneer and scout of the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna. The other poems are domestic, rural, or semi-humorous. 

It must be confessed that we like Mr. Purdy’s choice of a sub- 
ject, when he pitches upon Shikellimy, and if, with deference to 
the now received canons of poetic art, we could praise his poem, 
we should do so with vigor. But unfortunately for the critic of 
these days, Mr. Purdy presents us with a new Lady of the Lake, 
or a Gertrude of Wyoming. He describes for us the youug In- 
dian’s courtship after the fashion which prevailed in Atkinson’s 
Casket, fifty years ago. His red man is a “ chieftain,” and the In- 
dian girl is a “ youthful maiden,” whose laugh is “* winsome,” aud 
who employs wild roses to grace her hair. Ofcourse, this is very 
sad, and yet there are passages that have the light of nature. 
Why not these, for instance: 

“He gave her presents carved from tooth of bear, 
And wove the partridge-berry in her hair, 
And told her tales of Northern lake and glen, 
Of fish, of birds, of forest, and of men.” 

This is likely enough, probably true to the life,—unless we 
must except the partridge-berry incident,—and there are in other 
places detached lines which are at once real in description and 
poetic in form and substance, like these: 

“ Grapes bending from the vine, and berries blue, 
That on the fire-swept mountain ranges grew,—” 
but it is necessary to pick and choose carefully, in order to get 
such specimens. Some of the shorter and less ambitious pieces, 
further over in the book, have mure real merit,—not to speak, 
however, of ‘‘ The Centenarian,” in which we are told— 
“And if some wolf or wild-cat 
Came venturing too near, 
We shot him, though ’twas Sunday ; 
And sometimes shot a deer” 
but preferably ‘Going to Mill,” which has a good rural coloring 
to it, and some lively scenes that have a dash of humor. 





THE EDUCATION OF MAN. By Friedrich Freebel. Translated from 
the German and Annotated by W. N. Hailman, A. M., Super- 
intendent of Public schools at Laporte, Indiana. [The inter- 
national Educational Series, by Prof. W. T. Harris: Vol. V.] 
Pp. xxv. and 232. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Freebel began to teach at Keilhau in 1817. Eleven years later 
he published this book, which contains his philosophy of educa- 
tion. It was twelve years later still, or in 1840, that he formu- 
lated the kindergarten as the practical expression and application 
of its principles. Like all educational reformers, he was a disci- 
ple of Rousseau. He sought a natural method of teaching. Pes- 
talozzi thought he had found that in the ampler use of the eye; 
previous teachers had relied too much on the spoken or printed 
word. He insisted that everything must be shown or made visible. 
Froebel was impressed with the fact that human beings learn most 
by action. Neither eye nor ear is enough. The will and other prac- 
tical powers must come into play. This is the meaning of the 
child’s recourse to games. Itis nature reacting against wrong 
methods. So he included the play-ground in the school, and 
sought to give to play an instructive direction, and to use it to 
train muscle and mind and affections all at once. We may uot 
be able to follow him into all the details of his method. Much in 
it may seem fanciful and idiosyncratic. But there is a sound idea 
in it, and a progress achieved for education. Hamann said a fine 
thing when he opposed Kant’s theory of a religion of the mind 
and Jacobi’s theory of a religion of the heart, the great truth that 
religion must find its basis in our whole existence, and not in any 
special faculty. So Freebel teaches of education; it must deal 
with and develop the whole of our being. 

The present translation proceeds upon discriminating princi- 
ples. Mr. Hailman recognizes the limitations of his author. He 
omits parts which have been suspended by the later development 
of Froebel’s own teaching, and he declines to follow him into all 
his fanciful philologizings. This judicious method gives Freebel’s 
school a higher claim to our respect and confidence, and makes 
the volume oue of much practical value. 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS STUDIES IN History. Baltimore: N. Mur- 
ray, Publication Agent. 

These issues closed their fifth series with the year 1887. Three 
of the latest issues are here noted: (IX.) ‘The Predictions of 
Hamilton and De Tocqueville,’ by James Bryce, M. P., the 
well-known author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” etc. The pa- 
per refers to the American Constitution, and shows that both the 
friends and the enemies—but especially the enemies—of the great 
structure of 1787 were wide of the mark in their predictions of the 
dangers which would result from its practical operations. But De 
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Tocqueville, writing fifty years later, either evinced a greater sa- 
gacity, or was more favorably situated as a prophet. His chief 
prediction has been realized; others have ceased to be possible ; 
some are still uncertain,—(X.) ‘‘ The Study of History in England 
and Scotland,” by Prof. Paul Fredericq, of the University of Ghent. 
Prof. Fredericq went to Edinburgh to attend the third centenary 
of the University. He then made inquiry as to how his own sub- 
ject was taught in British universities. He was saved the trouble 
of extending the inquiry to Ireland, as history, and especially Irish 
history, is excluded from the schools and the colleges by the gov- 
ernment. The less the Irish know about such matters the better 
for its alien rulers. He did not find much in the sister island to 
call for imitation in Belgium, and he came upon plenty of traces— 
especially at Oxford and London—of the cram system, which is 
ruining English education. At Cambridge things are better be- 
cause Prof. Seelye is an avowed enemy of cram.—(XI.) ‘* Semi- 
nary Libraries and University Extension,” by Herbert B. Adams, 
the editor of the series. It discusses questions of library admin- 
istration of interest chiefly to specialists. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 
N his latest contribution to sermonic literature (“ The Divine 

Man.” New York: D. Appleton & Co.), Dr. Geo. Dana Board- 
man treats the introductory chapters of the Gospels in glowing 
style and with occasional poetical embellishment. The records of 
the Evangelists are unfolded as convincing testimony of the divine 
character, mission, and person of the Founder of Christianity. The 
sermons, addressed to an audience already persuaded of the truth 
of the preacher’s doctrine, aim to quicken the emotions and ele- 
vate the spirit by contemplation of the realized ideal of humanity. 

“The Nun’s Curse,” by Mrs. T. H. Riddell (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.), is an Irish tale of considerable merit. It is a 
rather sad story, being concerned chiefly with the hard fortune 
which pursues the lower Irish classes in these unhappy days, but 
Mrs. Riddell is ‘ to the manner born,” and we may justly suppose 
her to give in these often depressing pages, a true picture of Irish 
life. The “‘ Curse” is legendary only, but has an important effect 
upon the action. It is an alleged weight borne by a race of stiff- 
necked land owners, and is in effect a protest against injustice. 
Mrs. Riddell, as our readers know, is an accomplished writer, and 
she has evidently worked here as much for justice and morality 
as for art. 

A recent issue in Cassell & Co.’s “‘ National Library” is a re- 
print of Daniel Defoe’s ‘‘ Essay upon Projects,” published in 1697. 
It was his first literary production, and one of the most charac- 
teristic of his fertile mind. In the historical introduction Mr. 
Morley says it was written four or five years before; but this can- 
not well be as it discusses the Bank of England as an accomplished 
fact, and criticises its policy. In the matter of banks, life and 
property insurance, education of women, better roads, and the 
treatment of idiots, insolvent debtors, and seamen, Defoe was far 
ahead of his times, and much of the progress of society has been 
toward the realization of his plans. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


N the intervals of his official duties as Minister of the United 
States at Copenhagen, Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson finds time to 
give some attention to Scandinavian literature, and we learn that 
he has undertaken the translation into English of Viktor Ryd- 
berg’s important work, “ Researches in Germanic Mythology.” 
It will be published in two volumes of about 800 pages each, by 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. In this work Rydberg ex- 
amines all the old Germanic traditions. Mr. Anderson’s own 
work, “‘ Norse Mythology,” has been translated into Danish, and 
though it might seem like carrying coals to Newcastle, it has re- 
ceived much praise from the literary specialists of Denmark. An 
edition in Italian will shortly appear,—-making, perhaps, the first 
introduction of Odin and Thor among the descendants of those 
who worshipped Jupiter and Mars. 


The venerable and much respected Mary Howitt died at 
Rome on the 2d inst., aged 85. Her maiden name was Mary 
Botham and she married William Howitt when she was 23 years 
old. Her husband was also about 85 years old when he died, in 
1879. Both William and Mary Howitt were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Late in life they became Spiritualists, and it 
was reported recently that Mary Howitt had embraced the Rom- 
ish faith, since her husband’s death. Their names were insepara- 
ble, and for nearly sixty years they were associated in congenial 
and honorable work. The story of their long joint literary lives 
has, indeed, only been paralleled by the quite similar record of 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. The only one now remaining of this 
famous quartet is Mr. Hall, who was born in 1801. It is hardly 
practicable for us to give a list of the Howitt books. It covered a 











vast field of history, biography. travel, and romantic fiction. A 
great deal of it was mere compilation, but it was all honest work 
and was a true help to the world. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. will make a volume of the Mendels- 
sohn-Moscheles correspondence, compiled from the articles in 
Scribner's Magazine. Mr. Thomas Greenwood is writing a 
book on Free Museums similar to his book on Free Public Li- 





| braries——A large new edition of the Darwin Life and Letters is 


already announced in London, though the first edition, barely 
three months old, was uncommonly large for a work of such pro- 
portions, consisting of 7,000 copies ——‘ The Land of the Pueblos” 
is the title of a book written by Mrs. Lew Wallace, which John B. 
Alden will publish. 


The London Athenzum devotes over two pages to a review of 
Mr. E. C. Stedman’s latest edition of the Victorian poets. Its es- 
timate of the book is the very highest, and it says in conclusion : 
“That England should have to turn to America for the only history 
of Victorian poetry is singular, and yet it is gratifying—gratifying 
as another evidence that the bonds of sympathy between the two 
countries are tightening.” 

On the 14th ult., the city of Helsingfors was decked with flags 
by day and lamps by night, in honor of the greatest living author of 
Finland, Zakris Topelius, who then celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. The famous and beloved poet addressed a large gath- 
ering of his fellow citizens. 

Schopenhauer’s disciples must be either few in number or 
poor in purse. Only 500/. have hitherto been collected for the 
monument intended to be erected in memory of the greatest pes- 
simist at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and as this sum is not sufficient 
to defray the expenses, it will be impossible to unveil the monu- 
ment, as first projected, on February 22d, the philosopher’s hun- 
dredth birthday. 

Dr. Asa Gray, the distinguished Professor of Botany of Harvard 
University, died at Cambridge, Mass., on the 30th ult., aged 
seventy-four years. Dr. Gray was the leader in Darwinism in 
America and was admittedly one of the foremost men of science 
produced by this country. A list of his numerous works in the 
various branches of botany would include almost a history of this 
science during the last forty years. His ‘‘ Elements of Botany ” 
appeared in 1836, and the volumes entitled, “‘ How Plants Grow,” 
‘“* How Plants Behave,” ‘“ Lessons in Botany,” ‘Structural and 
Systematic Botany,” appeared during the succeeding twenty-three 
years. With Dr. Torrey he began, in 1838, “ The Flora of North 
America,” in 1848 ‘The Genera of Plants of the United States,” 
and in the same year a “ Manual of Botany of the Northern 
United States.” In 1854 he commenced “The Botany of the 
Pacific Exploring Expedition under Captain Wilkes,” and later va- 
rious volumes on the Darwinian theory, among them a “ Free Ex- 
amination of Darwin’s Treatise,” etc., and a volume of essays called 
** Darwiniana.” 

Messrs. Scribner have in press, ‘‘ Society in Rome Under the 
Cesars,” by William Ralph Inge, M. A.——Two posthumous 
works of the late Charles Wesley Tuttle, (who had an astronom- 
ical career not a little remarkable), called “Captain Francis 
Champernowne” and “ The Dutch in Acadia,” are to be edited 
and published by Albert H. Hoyt. 

“* American Fishes,” a popular treatise on the Game and Food 
Fishes of America, with special reference to habits and modes of 
capture, by Prof. G. Brown Goode, U. 8S. Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, is to be brought out as a subscription work by the 
Standard Book Co., of New York. 


The next publication of the Dunlap Society will be a “ Life of 
Thomas A. Cooper,” an actor who stood at the head of the Amer- 
ican stage for many years.——Mr. William Archer’s papers on 
“The Anatomy of Acting,” now appearing in Longman’s will be 
revised and enlarged into a treatise on the historic art. 


James Russell Lowell has in press with Houghton Mufflin & 
Co., a collection of poems called “‘ Heartsease and Rue.”——It is 
not “ The Lily of the Valley,” but ‘‘ Modeste Mignon,” which is 
to be the next volume in the Roberts Bros.’ Edition of Balzac, 
translated by Miss Wormley.——“ The Early Life of Samuel 
Rogers,” by P. W. Cleyden, is to be brought out on this side by 
Roberts Bros. 


“The Story of the States” series, announced by Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, is one of the most important of recent 
publishing ventures. It is to be edited by Mr. E. 8. Brooks. Mr. 
Brooks’s “‘ New York,” Alexander Black’s “Ohio” and Maurice 
Thompson’s ‘“ Louisiana” are now ready. The assignment of 
writers for the remaining volumes is, so far as determined, as fol- 
lows: California, Noah Brooks ; Maryland, John R. Coryell ;Mas- 
sachusetts, Edward Everett Hale; Virginia, Marion Harland ; 
Missouri, Jessie Benton Fremont ; Vermont, John Heaton ; Texas, 
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E. 8. Nadal; Colorado, Charles M. Skinner; South Carolina, 
Thomas Nelson Page; Kentucky, Emma M. Connolly; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Edmund Alton; Maine, Almon Gunnison ; 
Pennsylvania, Olive Risley Seward. 

Work on the new Dictionary in hand by the Century Com- 
pany is progressing slowly and at an enormous outlay of labor and 
expense. Never was work done with more care than this. 
Proofs under“‘C”’are now circulating among editors and contributors. 

Among the books to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
in the next few weeks are a “Life of Amos A. Lawrence,” the 
famous anti-slavery champion, by his son, Rev. William Lawrence 
of Cambridge, Mass. ; “ Irish Wonders,” a collection of legends 
and folk lore gathered during a tour of Ireland; and ‘ Re-Incar- 
nation,” an examination of the doctrine of metempsychosis, by 
KE. D. Walker. 

Dr. Lipman, of the British Museum, is about to publish 
through Mr. Quaritch an English version, enlarged and corrected, 
of his “ Italian Wood Engraving in the Fifteenth Century,” which 
appeared at Berlin four years ago. 

A new novel by George W. Cable is about to be published by 
the Scribners. Its title will be “‘ Bonaventure: A Prose Pastoral of 
Acadian Louisiana,” and in it the author transfers the charm and 
color of his romancing from the Louisiana Creoles to their not 
less interesting relations, the Acadians. 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland will soon publish, through Whit- 
taker & Co., London, a work called “Practical Education,” an 
amplification of the author’s pamphlet on “Industrial Art in 
Schools,” published a few years ago. The pamphlet had an ex- 
tensive circulation, which fact induced Mr. Leland to enlarge it 
into a book. 

Prof. J. Stuart Blackie’s “ Life of Burns” will be the March 
volume of the ‘‘ Great Writers” series. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s most recent story, “ Sara 
Crewe,” is announced for early publication by the Scribners. It 
will be issued uniform in style with the author’s “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” which it resembles. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University, has written a vol- 
ume of “ Harvard Reminiscences,” giving personal sketches of 
notable men in a period covering more than half a century. Tick- 
nor & Co. will be the publishers. 

Dr. Guido F. Verbeck, formerly President of the Imperial 
Japanese University of Tokio, has rendered a great service to 
scholarship and the mastery of the Mikado’s native tongue, by 
printing his “Synopsis of the Japanese Verb in all its Conjuga- 
tions.” It consists of a conspectus. and a text of 95 pages. 

The critical edition of Goethe’s works, issued under the au- 
spices of the Grand Duchess of Saxony, has begun to appear from 
the house of Hermann Bohlan, Weimar. Readers may remember 
that the edition is based on documents not available before the 
opening of the Goethe archives at Weimar. 

David W. Judd, who died in New York on the 6th instant at 
the age of fifty, had been manager of the Orange Judd Publica- 
tion Company for the past six years. The concern was started by 
Mr. Orange Judd, his brother, who now lives in Chicago. Mr. 
David Judd was also the head of the American Agriculturist and 
he had had large experience upon the New York daily press, both 
in editorial work and as a field correspondent during the Rebel- 
lion. He had also done important work as a Quarantine Commis- 
sioner. 

Miss Frances E. Fisher, the novelist, who writes under the 
name of “Christian Reid,” was married in New Orleans recently 
to Mr. James N. Tiernan, a mining specialist. 

8. R. Winchell & Co. will soon publish ‘‘ How to Study Geog- 
raphy,” by Col. F. W. Parker, an elaborate exposition of especial 
value to teachers. 

Mr. Curtis Guild’s new book of travels, ‘‘ Britons and Musco- 
vites,” will shortly be brought out by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. — 
A new edition of Mr. J. A. Froude’s “ Oceana” is to be issued by 
Messrs. Scribner, uniform with Mr. Froude’s new book ‘* The Eng- 
lish inthe West Indies.” We notice a curious difference of opinion 
among the English critics regarding the merits of this latter work. 
——Mr. W. H. Mallock is engaged upon a romance of which the 
scene is laid in the island of Cyprus. 

A volume entitled ‘‘Charles Dickens and the Stage” is an- 
nounced in London. Its author is Mr. T. E. Pemberton, who has 
produced a book on “ Dickens’s London.” The volume will con- 
tain chapters on ‘“ Dickens as an Actor,” ‘“ Dickens as a Drama- 
tist,” “The Stage in his Novels,” and “ The Stage in his Letters.”’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their announcements for the 
spring season: in the Story of the Nations series: ‘‘ The Story of 
the Thirteen States; or, The Founding of the Republic,” by Helen 





Ainslie Smith, and “The Story of Holland,” by J. E. Thorold 
Rogers; in the series of Great Cities of the Republic: “ The Story 
of the City of New York,’ by Charles Burr Todd; in the series 
of American biographies: ‘‘Charles Sumner and His Work,” by 
A. B. Johnson, for fifteen years Sumner’s private secretary : “Hints 
from a Lawyer ; or, Legal Advice to Men and Women,” by Edgar 
A. Spencer; “A Hard-Won Victory,” by Grace Denio Litchfield, 
and ‘‘ Lajla; A Norwegian Story,” translated from the original 
by Ingerid Markhus. 

__ D.C. Heath & Co. will issue soon “Schiller’s Ballads,” edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Henry Johnson Longfellow, 
Professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College. The Intro- 
duction deals briefly with the relation of the ballads to Schiller’s 
life and works. 

_The J. B. Lippincott Co. have the following books in press: 
‘‘ Diseases of the Skin.” A Manual for Practitioners and Stu- 
dents. By W. Allan Jamieson, M. D.; ‘‘Stanley’s Expedition for 
the Relief of Emir Pasha,” Compiled from the letters of H. M. 
Stanley by M. Wauters, President of the Belgian Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors,” 
Translations selected and arranged by Charles Morris. 4 vols. ; 
“Merchant of Venice.” Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Works, Edited by Horace Howard Furness. ; “A Cyclopcedia of 
Diseases of Children and Their Treatment, Medical and Surgical,” 
Edited by J. M. Keating, M. D.; and “Botany. For Academies 
and Colleges.” By Annie Chambers-Ketchum. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


we February number of the Andover Review continues the 

discussion of Church Union with an eloquent paper by Rev. 
William Frederick Faber. Rev. Dr. Langdon contributes an arti- 
cle “The Labor Problem,” making the new point that the true 
markings of social antagonisms should not be between capital and 
labor, the poor and the rich, etc., but between the honest and dis- 
honest, the faithful and the wasteful; the article is brief but 
pointed. A notable literary study is Professor Huff’s analysis of 
Goethe’s “ Iphigenia auf Tauris.” Prof. H. Thayer, D.D., repro- 
duces from the French an instructive essay on ‘The History of 
the Vulgate in France.” 

“The Writer’s Signature,” “Shorthand in Journalism,” 
“Should Reporters Express Opinions?” ‘“‘ Writing as a Vocation 
oran Avocation,” and ‘‘ That Bugbear Plagiarism,” are some of 
the topics interesting to literary workers discussed in the Februa- 
ary number of The Writer. 

The number of The Publishers’ Weekly for January 21st is es- 
pecially worthy of preservation for reference. It is the promised 
‘copyright number,” and contains more than thirty pages of re- 
cent official and other practical matter bearing on this subject. 
Following this division of the number is a list of books by Ameri- 
can authors, chiefly those living, alphabetically arranged. 

The illustrations in the February Book Buyer give it unusual 
interest. Three characteristic cuts from the books of Gibson 
accompany a critique upon the author-artist’s work, by Horace E. 
Scudder, and the frontispiece is a specially engraved portrait of 
Mr, Gibson. A review of the art of book illustration, as practiced 
by the Japanese, is contributed by Heromich Shugio, himself a 
Japanese. The article is illustrated by the reproduction of several 
cuts from famous Japanese books. 

In the February Shakespeariana, Helen A. Clarke continues 
her scholarly series of articles on ‘“‘Shakespeare Music.” J. Par- 
ker Norris in his course of “ Editors of Shakespeare,” considers 
that industrious commentator, Charles Knight. Another import- 
ant paper is “ Delia Bacon as a Teacher of Shakespeare,” by 
Sarah Edwards Henshaw. The miscellany of the number is at- 
tractive. 

The March Century will contain the story of ‘‘ Colonel Rose’s 
Tunnel at Libby Prison,” told by one of the one hundred and nine 
Union officers who escaped on the night of February 9, 1864. The 
—" construction of this tunnel was a most remarkable inci- 

ent. 

The distribution of underground waters through the rock- 
strata of the earth is discussed in The Popular Science Monthly for 
March, in an article by M. Daubrée, the French geologist. The 
article takes into account the agencies by which the distribution 
is accomplished, the influences by which it is directed, and its re- 
sults upon the life and welfare of the inhabitants of different re- 
gions, and in the grouping of populations. 

The February number of the Magazine of American History is 
largely devoted to the writings and portraits of Washington. It 
gives twenty-eight previously unpublished letters of Washington, 
together with the engravings of the Stuart and Peale portraits 
and other appropriate illustrations. The number also includes 
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various papers relating to the general subject, by George 
Moore, LL. D., Major-General Schuyler Hamilton, Mr. E. W. B. 
Cunningham, and other good writers. It is a striking ‘“‘ Washing- 
ton number.” 








SCIENCE. 
DEATH OF GEORGE W. TRYON, JR. 

te the death of this distinguished conchologist, which took place 

in this city on Sunday, the 5th inst., Philadelphia loses one of 
that small band of scientists whose names are associated and in- 
separably identified with the full progress of a science. Though 
barely in the prime of life, the name of Tryon has been a house- 
hold word, with students in his special department of learning, for 
a full quarter of a century, and has been recognized as that of a 
leader throughout the scientific world. One of his last honors 
was election to membership in the Royal Society of Tasmania. It 
is, probably, no exaggeration to say that, with possibly one or two 
exceptions-—the late M. Deshayes, of Paris, or Gwyn Jeffreys, of 
London,—no conchologist of our day has been so completely 
identified with the progress of systematic conchology as was Mr. 
Tryon, and his advice and opinions were eagerly sought after by 
students, both at home and abroad. Those who were in personal 
intercourse with him can best appreciate the breadth of his knowl- 
edge, and the conscientious severity which distinguished his 
work. 

An ardent collector from the days of boyhood, when he was 
still associated with the well-known gun-manufacturing firm of 
the same name in this city, Mr. Tryon gradually brought together 
a collection of shells which in point of numbers eventually out- 
stripped every other collection in the world, whether public or 
private. At the time of his death, as Conservator of the Concho- 
logical collections at the Academy of Natural Sciences, to the inter- 
ests of which institution the greater part of a life-time had been 
generously donated, Mr. Tryon had the satisfaction of having 
under his charge a collection which far outranked the famous col- 
lections of the British Museum. Upwards of 50,000 trays of speci- 
mens are represented in this collection, to which additions are 
still constantly flowing in. Upwards of 6,000 trays were added 
during the current year. It was to the elucidation of this vast 
collection—the synonymic placing and systematic description of 
every species of shell that had hitherto been described and figured 
—that Mr. Tryon devoted the latter years of his life, some twelve 
or more. The “ Manual of Conchology, Structural and System- 
atic,” which is now entering upon its fourteenth volume, is the 
most enduring conchological monument which has been reared in 
the New World. Unfortunately it is but half-finished, and whether 
science will be so fortunate as to find a successor by whom it 
might be brought to a finish still remains to be determined. 

Mr. Tryon is the author of a well-known work on the marine 
conchology of the eastern United States—long since out of print— 
and of a general manual of recent and fossil conchology, which 
was published some three years ago. He was also one of the 
founders and editor of the American Journal of Conchology, the 
first number of which appeared in 1865. Individually, Mr. Tryon 
was a man, in the truest sense of the term—conscientious to the 
minutest detail, fearless in the expression of what in his opinion 
appeared just and right, and unswerving in his attention to the 
duties that belonged to him. 

ANGELO HEILPRIN. 





NOTES. 


HE use of oil for the fuel with which to fire brick kilns is a 
rather novel idea which seems to be now in a fair way to be 
reduced to practice. Mr. D. V. Purington, of Chicago, brick man- 
ufacturer and ex-County Commissioner, has been making experi- 
ments in this direction, and as a result he thinks he has solved the 
problem of how to burn brick. He recently superintended the 
burning of his first kiln of brick with oil for fuel. The oil used, 
while called “crude oil,” was in reality nothing but the waste 
from which the naphtha has been extracted. It does not burn 
readily by itself, but it was discovered that when mixed with su- 
perheated steam great heating power was developed. The oil is 
piped directly from the car-tanks and is fed into the arches through 
a two-inch gas-pipe. Two kinds of burners were tested, one of 
which is covered by a patent and sold for $150, the other being a 
simple improvised device upon which the most exacting inventor 
could find nothing to lay claim for originality. The work accom- 
plished by both was equally good. Thearches were filled with a solid 
mass of flame, which burned with surprising steadiness. The de- 
gree of heat was under the complete control of the operator, who, 
by turning a hand-cock, could increase or diminish the flame in 
any arch. This particular kiln was finished in sixty hours, about 
one-third of the time occupied by the prevailing method. In the 
opinion of the experts present the result was satisfactory in every 








respect, although more will be known when the kiln has cooled 
off and been carefully examined. The oil used costs only 80 cents 
a barrel and can be had in almost inexhaustible quantities. 

_ An unexpected source of danger has come to light in connec- 
tion with coal-laden_ vessels, in the course of the official enquiry 
into the loss of the English sailing ship Athelstan. This vessel, it 
appears, had on board a cargo of coal, in which spontaneous com- 
busion was set up defying all the efforts of the crew to save the 
ship from destruction. During the time the fire was confined be- 
low the deck the captain and chief mate were surprised to find 
flames issuing from the tops of the fore and main masts. This at 
first sight seemed singular, the masts being of iron, were of course 
not inflammable, and the fire could not therefore run up them as 
it sometimes does in the case of wooden masts. An explanation 
of the occurrence was found in the fact that the lower masts were 
hollow, and had a number of perforations in them under deck for 
the purpose of ventilation. Coesequently the cargo took fire, the 
heated air rushed up the masts, which operated like two chimneys 
to make a furnace of the ship’s hold. 


A letter to Science, from Ward and Howell, of Rochester, N. 
Y., gives intelligence of the finding of a meteorite weighing two 
hundred and eighty pounds, by one of their assistants in Texas. 
Of its composition they say: “It belongs to the class siderolites, 
although the nickeliferous iron apparent to the naked eye is 
scarcely more than in some of the aerolites. Olivine is present in 
great abundance, giving a yellowish-green appearance to: the 
whole mass. A hasty examination also reveals anorthite and a 
few specks of a bronzy looking metal, which is doubtless noilite. 
The meteorite was found near the south west bank of the Colorado 
River, about three miles south-west of La Grange, Fayette 
county, Tex. 

The disposition of the sewage of London, a problem which has 
exercised the ingenuity of inventors considerably within the last 
few years, is about to be attempted as an experiment by a new 
process, in which the electric current is the active agent in the 
preliminary part of separating the fluid from the solid parts, that 
each may be more easy of disposition. A current of electricity 
produced either from cells or from a dynamo, is sent into the sew, 
age, the transmission being effected through metallic electrodes. 
Instead of casting chemical ingredients into the sewage, the in- 
ventor adopts the plan of creating his chemicals in the sewage it- 
self, by the action of the electric current on the electrodes and on 
the sewage. The effect is curious, and is well seen when the 
liquid sewage is exposed to view in a glass vessel. The inky fluid 
has all its particles set in a circulatory motion by the electric cur- 
rent, a kind of procession taking place from the top downwards 
and from the bottom upwards. The sum total of the movements 
consists in landing the suspended particles at the top of the liquid, 
thus exactly reversing the usual chemical process, which sends 
everything down in the form ofa precipitate. The upward action 
is due to the presence of certain gases, at first extricated by the 
electric current, and afterwards mingling with the organic matter, 
so as to give buoyancy to the latter. By agitating the liquid, the 
gases can be sent off into the air, and the solid particles will then 
descend to form a precipitate, showing no tendency to permeate 
the fluid as before. The effect of the electric current is said to be 
so prompt that in the space of twenty minutes a volume of opaque 
sewage becomes perfectly transparent, except at the top, where 
the organic matter collects in a semi-solid form. 








ART NOTES. 


— annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy sharehold- 

ers took place on Monday last and the following officers were 
elected: President, George S. Pepper; Directors, Clarence H. 
Clark, William B. Bement, Dr. John H. Packard, and John H. 
Converse. 

The annual report of the Directors show that the following 
works have been added to the permanent collection of the Acad- 
emy: Head, by Bernhard Uhle, presented by the artist. A large 
painting, ‘Paul at Ephesus,” by Peter F. Rothermel, presented 
by Mrs. Mathew Baird. Large landscape, ‘‘ Evening,” by Thomas 
B. Craig, presented by the arttist, to replace the picture of the 
same scene, destroyed by fire. Shore scene, “ Fisherman’s F'am- 
ily,” by Clifford P. Grayson ; purchase from the 57th annual Ex- 
hibition for the Temple Collection. Portrait of Henry Kirke 
Brown, by J. R. Lambdin; presented by the artist. Plaster cast, 
“‘La Femme Inconnue,” presented by Miss Mary K. Trotter. 
Portrait of John Nixon, by Gilbert Stuart; bequest of Henry 
Cramond. Two bronze medallions by Thomas Eaknis ; presented 
by Mr. Edward H. Coates. The original copper-plate of large un- 
finished engraving by Alex. Lawson, after J. L. Kimmels’ “ Elec- 
tion Day,” presented by Mary Lawson Birckhead. 

The Academy also accepted eleven pictures from Mrs, Eliza 
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W. Field, heretofore fully described in THE AMERICAN as the 
Field Collection. 

The Print Collection was enriched by a full set of The Arun- 
del Society publications; and important gifts to the Library are 
duly acknowledged. 

The report refers to the work of the schools in encouraging 
terms. The attendance has been larger than heretofore, and the 
students are showing gratifying interest and satisfactory progress. 

Of the subscriptions to the Endowment Fund all but a small 
amount has been collected, and the sum of $100,000, constituting 
the permanent Fund proper, has been worsted by the Trustees in 
undoubted securities bearing are average interest of five per cent. 
This is a successful financial undertaking on which the manage- 
ment of the Academy is to be congratulated. 

The Hanging Committee of the Academy’s 58th annnal exhi- 
bition reports progress in euthusiastic terms. About seven hun- 
dred pictures have been selected from over a thousand sent in, 
and the members of the committee are unanimous in the opinion 
that this collection is unusually brilliant, strong, and interesting. 
If the exhibition fails to meet with general appreciation it will not 
be for lack of all the attractions that such a display can offer. 

A private view will be given by invitation on Tuesday, 14th 
inst., and on Thursday, 16th, the exhibition will be formally opened. 

The Water-Color Exhibition at the National Academy is 
proving noticeably successful both in point of attendance and 
number of pictures sold. The galleries have been well filled con- 
stantly except when the weather has kept anybody at home not 
obliged to be out. The sales to date aggregate nearly twelve 
thousand dollars, a large sum, considering the prices of water- 
colors, and indicating the distribution of a goodly number of pic- 
tures. 

An exhibition, unique in some respecis, was opened on the 
6th inst., by the New York Athletic Club. ‘The pictures are con- 
tributed by members of the club from their own collections and 
are not for sale. They are all by American artists and were 
nearly all painted in this country. The result of limiting the 
contributions in this strict fashion is that a fresh and vigorous col- 
lection has been secured of better average merit than is often seen. 
Probably, no such collection could be made outside of New York 
City, and there only by the liberality of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, 
who contributed nearly half of the entire number. Among the 
leading artists represented are George Inness, H. Bolton Jones 
and Frank C. Jones, Wm. M. Chase, W. H. Low, Winslow Ho- 
mer, H. Siddons Mowbray, Bruce Crane, Thomas Moran, and 
Carleton Wiggins. 

Concurrently the Union League of New York holds its annual 
loan exhibition, which remains open during this week. This col- 
lection is always a miscellaneous one and does not represent any- 
thing in particuiar except the really vast and varied resources the 
art committee of the League hastodrawupon. Thereare seventy 
pictures in the present collection, including good examples of all 
schools of French art, a goodly number of German figure painters 
and of Engiish ,landscapists, and a comparatively small contin- 
gent of American landscape and portrait painters, mostly of the 
earlier days. The most noticeable picture perhaps is Laurens’ re- 
cently exhibsted ‘‘ Columbus and Isabella,” though Munkacsy’s 
studio interior with his own portrait and that of his wife also at- 
tracts much attention. Two well-known examples of Jules Bre- 
ton give strength to the collection, and Knaus, Bouguereau, Meis- 
sonier, Rousseau, Isabey and many other favorites of the collec- 
tions are well represented. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art must be accounted among 
the most fortunate institutions on record. Its latest acquisition at 
present writing is the Astor collection of laces, recognized by con- 
noisseurs as the most valuable in America. The collection was 
formed by the late Mrs. Astor who gave many years of careful at- 
tention to it and expended on it between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars. Its main value is not to be measured by money, as it con- 
tains a number of unique examples and of historic pieces that no 
amount of money could duplicate. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

TuE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Count Lyof N. 
Tolstoi. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Pp. 363. $1.25. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

NAPOLEON AND THE RussIAN CAMPAIGN. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. By 
Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from the Third French Edition by 
Huntington Smith. Pp. 190. $1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

Tue GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF EVOLUTION. By Angelo Heilprin. Pp. 99. 
$——. Philadelphia: Published by the Author; Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 

LyRIcs OF THEIDEAL AND THE REAL. By Coates Kinney. Pp. 140. 1887. 
[No imprint: Received from Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 0.] 





MARVEL, By the “ Duchess.” Pp. 354. Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. For Home and School. Scientific and Practical. By 
Prof. D. L. Dowd. Pp. 300. $1.50. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 








DRIFT. 


P\HE discussion of the Blair bill has brought out one fact of decided in- 
F terest and importance, to wit: That the illiteracy of the country is 
increasing instead of diminishing, spite of all our present educational facili- 
ties. This is chiefly due, it is true, to foreign immigration, but the fact is 
none the less seriously menacing to our national prosperity and progress, 
and our statesmen can not serve the country in any better way than devis- 
ing some plan to check an evil so pronounced and so dangerous.—St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 





“The War of the Rebellion,” said General Daniel E. Sickles the other 
evening, “was really a whisky war. Yes, whisky caused the Rebellion! I 
was in the Congress preceding the war. It was whisky in the morning—the 
morning cocktail—a Congress of whisky drinkers. Then whisky all day; 
whisky and gambling all night. Drinks before Congress opened its morn- 
ing session, drinks before it adjourned. Scarcely a committee room without 
its demijohn of whisky, and the clink of the glasses could be heard in the 
capitol corridors. The fights—the angry speeches—were whisky. The at- 
mosphere was redolent with whisky—nervous excitement seeking relief 
in whisky and whisky adding to nervous excitement. Yes, the Rebellion 
was launched in whisky. If the French Assembly were to drink some 
morning one-half the whisky consumed in any one day by that Congress, 
France would declare war against Germany in twenty minutes.”. 





A dispatch from San Francisco, on the 31st of January, says: The great- 
est landslide ever known in California has taken place on the line of the 
California and Oregon Railroad. The road isa new one and the recent heavy 
rains thoroughly soaked the fresh roadbed, so that the whole country let go 
and came down on the track. About 100 miles of track are covered with 
debris. The worst slides are on the divisions between the delta and the 
eighteenth crossing of the Sacramento River and between Horn Brook and 
Ashland. A force of 420 men is at work, but it is not expected they can do 
much to clear the track until spring. 





The Post-office Department, with its over-worked subordinates and un- 
derpaid officials, with its management virtually by agents sent from Wash- 
ington rather than by the Postmasters themselves, sadly needs reconstruc- 
tion. The mail service in this country is very far behind that of England, 
France,and Germany. It is not a question whether both ends meet in this 
department, but whether mail matter is handled promptly and delivered at 
its destination. The Boston post-office is as well run with the limited force 
as could be expected, but complaints are made of non-delivery of mail mat- 
ter in other States. We do not favor the reduction of letter postage to one 
cent, but if there is a surplus let it be expended to the extension of letter 
delivery in smaller towns.—Boston Journal. 





Mr. T. D. Sullivan, the ex-Mayor of Dublin, just out of Tullamore jail, 
is about to publish a new volume written in the jail. One of the poems is 
entitled ‘“ The Brogue,” and deals with Lord Salisbury’s sneer in his Oxford 
speech against the Irish brogue in Parliament. Sullivan makes this good hit: 


I ask again, on many a dreadful day 

When England’s fortunes hung upon the fray, 

By leagured walls or on the open plain, 

With Gough in India, Wellington in Spain, 

How would have turned the battles’ wavering tide 

Had some high Captain, puffed with foolish pride, 

Told the brogue speakers they might stand aside? 
Another poem is a parody on Poe’s “ Raven,” and treats of Balfour and 
Tullamore. 





The public debt of the United States decreased $15,387,320 in January, 
and $61,217,655 since June 30, 1887, when the fiscal year began. The total 
debt, less cash in the treasury on Ist February, was $1,216,211,081; but the 
interest bearing debt is only $1,041,763,062. As compared with Canada the 
debt of the United States is a little more than four times as great as the 
Canadian debt, while the population of the United States is thirteen times 
as great as that of Canada. As the years roll by the debt of the United 
States will decrease while that of Canada must increase, and the consequence 
cannot fail to be very grave so far as the relations of the two countries are 
concerned.—St. John, N. B., Globe. 





Sir Henry James Sumner Maine, the eminent English writer on legal 
topics, died at Cannes, France, on Saturday, February 4, aged 66. He was 
graduated at Cambridge, and was afterward a professor of civil law in the 
University. From 1862 to 1869 he resided in India as law member of the 
supreme government, an office which he filled with great honor. On return- 
ing to England he became professor of jurisprudence at Oxford, and the 
next year became a member of the council of the Secretary of State for In- 
dia and was knighted. His published works are chiefly devoted to the ori- 
gin and development of institutions, the condition of primitive society, and 
the growth of law and legal conceptions, subjects upon which he was the 
highest authority. Among these are ‘‘Ancient Law” (1861), ‘ Village Com- 
munities ” (1871), “ Early History of Institutions’ (1875), and “ Modern 
Theories of Succession to Property ” (1878). 








BiLious DisoRDERS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etc., 
are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





THE cure for sickness 500 
years ago was Weglect; 300 
years ago, Sorcery; 100 years 
ago, fTerbs and Drugs ; 25 years 
ago Medicines ; to-day it is Com- 
pound Oxygen. 

Medicines weaken the whole 
system to strengthen one weak 
point; CompounD OXYGEN 
strengthens both. 

A doctor’s average bill is $50. 
Invest $15 in our “Home Treat- 
ment,” and you will save the other 
$35, and feel better than you have 
for five years. Are you NERVOUS? 
Those tired, sick headaches will 
vanish! Have you WEAK LUNGS? 
Give compound oxygen one 
chance to strengthen them. Have 
you Dyspepsia? It will cure you! 

Remember always one thing! 
You risk absolutely nothing in 
trying our treatment. It is sim- 
ply breathing different air; not 
“dosing,” or “drugging,” or go- 
ing a thousand miles away from 
home and friends. It is breath- 
ing daily into your lungs, AT YOUR 
OWN HoME, the concentrated vi- 
tality of all the health resorts in 
the world. 


200 page book mailed free. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch St., - Philadelphia, Penna. 








TYPEWRITER. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 








[* this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business, 


Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manaver. 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


BVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 

| abe e. Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

ister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 





A\ ahh Wy Ire ( 
For 158d ib better than ever, an 
of every person SiANTS. baying ze 
con- 
BU LBS ot PLANTS, tins 3 Colorea Plates, 
pa yng of Tilustrations, and nearly 150 pages, tellin 
what to buy, and = to get it, and naming lowes 
ue for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only i0 cents, 
ding @ Ce Oe AM re aot for 10 cents worth of Seeds, 
CK, SEEDSMAN, 
‘Rochester N. ¥. 











DRY GOODS. 


Clothier, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 





Strawbridge 





prehensive assortment of every ery description o of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made dresses and Wraps 
and everything that may be needed either for 
It is be- 
lieved that unusual inducements are offered, as 


dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed 
to be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar 
qualities of Goods. 


N. W. COR. EIGHTH AND MARKET 18, 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 














—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 











Ship Building 
and 
Engine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 § 


. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA, 





BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 











WM. 


SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - cc ee - — $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


‘PENN MUTUALLIFE 


The Fortieth Annual Statement 
of this Company is now in type. 
Get it. It is important to you 
if you are insured, if you are un- 
insured, if you favor life insur- 
ance, if you are averse to it, if 
you are indifferent. Get the 
statement. 








Great progress in 1887. An 
income of over THREE MILLIONS. 
Total assets of nearly THIRTEEN 
Mituions. A clear surplus of 
more than Two anp A HALF 
MILLIoNs oF Do.titars. A mem- 
bership of over 25,000 persons. 
Nearly THIRTEEN MILLIons of 
new business in 1887. 

$61,000,000 insured. 


It is a mutual company—the 
members, the policy-holders, get 
its dividends, and these reduce 
cost to less than actual value of 
the insurance. Nearly Four Mit- 
Lions of dollars saved from inter- 
est earnings over and above cost 
of management. See the forty 
years’ record. 


Learn about non-forfeiture, ex- 
tension and incon testability; about 
cash and loan values; about novel 
plans and features adapted to 
every need. Send to Home Office, 
921 and 923 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Inquiry by let- 
ter or postal receives prompt at- 
tention. 





THE FINANCECOMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Capital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
Temporary Office, 119 S. Fourth Street, Room 24, 


General Banking Business Conducted. 
State, Municipal, and Railroad Securities 
Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 
$2,500,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


URE : 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 


The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 
pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 8S. FOURTH ST. 


—THE— 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 








CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. ; . 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


a Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
. Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JRr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H, CLOTHIER. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 

tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 

SLRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 

SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

sone Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
cks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in_ upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

. DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


ST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of poe | description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust —, of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. ; 

nw WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JOHN C. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individnale— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wistcr, 


‘Thomas Covehran, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles S. Hinchman, 

Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 

Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 





